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FOOTNOTES 


In order to assure comparability, franc figures for GDP, 
investment, money supply and trade for all years have been 
converted into dollars at 4.226F per dollar (1980 average 
rate). Figures for the B/P current account balance have been 
converted from francs into dollars at the rates prevailing 
during the period in question. All figures are annual figures 
Or averages unless otherwise specified. 

Tnese data refer only to investment in housing by households and 
represent more than 80 percent of total housing investment. 
Excluding construction 

Labor productivity outside farm and financial sectors 

Long-term issues 

Based on French customs statistics 

Gold valued at 42.20 $ per ounce - excludes changes due to 
changes in French valuation rates (every 6 months) and to swaps 
with the European Fund for Monetary Cooperation (FECOM) (every 3 
months). 

Expressed in current dollars billions 

Percent calculated in 1982 with the last data available. (The 
average based on the first 11 months 1983/the average based on 
the first 11 months 1982.) 

=estimate 

Percent calculated on an annual basis, for the last data 
available (e.g., 1983 III Q/1982 III Q) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


France's economic stabilization policy, based on reducing 
internal consumption and transferring income from households to 
the state and corporate sectors, has ended its first year with 
some tangible results. 


During this period, France's trade and current account deficits 
have fallen sharply and inflation has declined. 


The economic slowdown, which has produced these gains has also 
generated internal pressures for relaxation of the austerity 
measures. 


Premature relaxation of the austerity measures would hamper the 
government's efforts to improve the structure and international 
competitiveness of French industry, and could force the French 
economy into further external borrowing to finance France's 
current account deficit. 


France's external indebtedness is a major constraint on French 
economic policy and severely limits the government's room to 
relax its policy stance. 


Industrial policy, while remaining a top priority, has yet to be 
precisely articulated. France is caught between supporting 
mature industries in trouble and the need to find sectors with 
growth potential. 


France continues to encourage foreign investment and during the 
past three years has streamlined review and screening 
procedures. 


In spite of protectionist pressures, France can be expected to 
remain a supporter of GATT. 


U.S. exports to France have been hurt by a strong dollar, but 
many Opportunities remain, especially in high technology 
products. The U.S. is France's third largest supplier of goods. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The French economy has entered the second year of the government's 
policy of "rigor". The basic objectives of this policy are to lower 
inflation, to reduce the trade and current account deficits, to curb 
tne fiscal deficits of the State and other administrative organisms, 
and to transform the burdensome structure and lagging international 
competitiveness of French industry. To accomplish these aims, the 
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French authorities have adopted measures to reduce internal 
consumption and transfer income from households to the state and 
corporate sectors; the centerpiece of these measures is increased 
social and fiscal levies on households’ revenues. On certain of the 
basic elements, some results have been achieved. In only the second 
decline since 1945, households' disposable income fell 0.7 percent 
in 1983 as a result of the levies. Inflation declined to an annual 
rate of 9.3 percent at the end of 1983 from 9.7 percent in 1982. 
(The 1982 figure reflects a price freeze in late 1982; some 
estimates factoring out the effects of the price freeze put the 1982 
figure at around 12.5 percent.) France's trade deficit was halved, 
to FF 58 billion in 1983 from FF 104 billion in 1982; the current 
account deficit improved to FF 29 billion in 1983 from FF 79 billion 
in 1982. However, as might be expected under classic austerity 
measures, these improvements resulted from a slowdown in overall 
economic activity, which was characterized by a growth in 


unemployment, sagging investment, and fiscal retrenchment throughout 
tne economy. 


At present, tne French authorities’ room for maneuver in economic 
policy remains narrow. In the near term, the key to prospects for 
real economic growth will be expansion in France's net exports. 
Already dependent on the level of improvement in world trade 
generally, the outlook for expansion of exports will hinge on 
developments in world trade and the price competitiveness of French 
goods. Prospects for medium-to-longer term improvement in France's 
economic competitiveness depend largely on continuation of the 
program of structural adjustments. The question is whether, based 
on the improvement so far in France's trade and current account 
position and the reduction in inflation, internal pressures might 
lead to a simple pass-through in domestic wages and prices of any 
additional gain in the international price competitiveness of French 
goods or to premature relaxation of austerity measures before the 
structural adjustments can be undertaken fully. In addition, it 
appears that the financial burdens of such adjustments will shift 
increasingly to the government. Such pressures and strains could 
force the government to modify its economic policy stance. For the 
moment the government is standing tough. 


France's external indebtedness also poses a constraint. In the 
absence of strong surpluses in the current account (expected to move 
only into rough balance this year), an even tighter austerity policy 
would have to be adopted in order to service mounting debt. In the 
current period of at best low economic growth in France, growing 
debt service burdens will require increasing declines in households' 
purchasing power, at least until industrial restructuring has 
Significantly improved France's international competitiveness. 





GNP Growth: 


The latest available statistics on the development of French demand 
and production are for the fourth quarter 1983. In contrast to its 
steady rise in 1982, consumer demand has remained essentially flat 
through 1983. After declining in the second half of 1982, 
industrial production recovered in the first half of 1983 to levels 
of 1981 and early 1982. Investment remains stagnant or only 
sligntly above its low levels registered early in the year; 
corporate investment increases have been largely offset by a further 
decline in residential investment. Government consumption on a 
national income accounts basis declined following the March 1983 
devaluation and accompanying reduction of governmental outlays. The 
support that government consumption had given in 1982 and the first 
guarter of 1983 was thus removed. 


The development of imports and exports in the fourth quarter of 1983 
was somewhat disquieting; the improvement in exports that followed 
the March 1983 devaluation and economic stabilization measures has 
tapered off significantly while the decline in imports in the two 
quarters after tne March measures was largely reversed in the fourth 
guarter. However, the negative contribution of net imports of 
mercnandise to GNP was outweighed by an unexpectedly large build-up 
in stocks of manufactured products in the fourth quarter. This 
development reflects a continuing tendency for many goods produced 
in the French economy to go unsold while demand for intermediate 
goods as inputs to French production pulled in imports. 


Prices and Wages: 


Developments in prices and wages remain central to the direction 
France's economy will take in the near term. While there has been 
some reduction in inflationary pressures, France's inflation 
performance remains much worse than that of its major trading 
partners. At the end of 1983, inflation was running at an annual 
rate of 9.3 percent, still well above the government's target of 8 
percent at that point. Moreover, it is not likely that France will 
meet its 1984 inflation target of 5 percent. Inflation is expected 
to remain around 7.5 - 8 percent. Latest figures on wages indicate 
that, although slowing, the rate of increase in wages still exceeds 
the rate of increase in prices, though as unemployment rises, hours 
worked and total wages paid should decline. Should the differential 
of total wage bill increases over price increases be positive, the 
government's stabilization program will be hampered and the 
cost-competitiveness of French industry further weakened. The 
government hopes to set the pace by keeping down wage gains in the 
public sector, including the state monopolies, but union demands for 
maintenance of purchasing power have not been resolved. 





Employment: 


The precarious stability of unemployment figures since late in the 
first nalf of 1982 deteriorated during the last quarter of 1983 and 
January 1984. While the level of demands for employment has 
remained essentially stable or increased only slightly during 1983, 
offers of employment (i.e., job creation) declined sharply. An 
increase in the number of service industry jobs has up to now offset 
much of the loss of jobs in manufacturing, but the sharp decline in 
offers points toward a further net drop in employment for the 
economy as a whole. The decline in employment is one of the costs 
of the economic slowdown engendered by government's economic 
stabilization program and is shaping up as a likely cause for social 
pressure for modification of the program. In addition, the decline 
in employment will place the government under greater fiscal strain 
related to the costs of early retirement and job training programs 
that have technically removed people from the unemployment rolls. 


Monetary Policy: 


In keeping with the aims of the government's economic stabilization 
program, monetary growth slowed from an annual rate of 11.7 percent 
in 1982 to an annual rate of about 7.6 percent in late 1983. When 
final figures are in, the rate of money growth in 1983 will 
apparently have fallen well under the monetary authorities’ 9 
percent growth target in part because credit demand of both business 
and households stabilized during 1983 after increasing strongly in 


1982 and in part because non-monetary financing of enterprises 
expanded greatly in 1983. However, it is unclear whether the 5.5 - 
6.5 percent target range established for 1984 can be met. Though 
credit granted by banks -- the main source of money creation -- has 
expanded oniy moderately since the end of March 1983, financing of 
Treasury debt has grown significantly, especially in the second 
quarter of 1983, despite the increased availability of non-monetary 
resources of Treasury financing. This development makes the 
government's continuing budget restraint efforts all the more 
important but points to an almost inevitable conflict in credit 
demands once the French economy begins to pick up. However, such 
Strains nave not emerged so far, primarily as a result of the 
overall economic slowdown following the introduction of the economic 
stabilization program. Government bond rates, for example, have 
declined from over 14.5 percent to just below 14 percent in early 
1984. 


Balance of Payments: 


The March 1983 devaluation and the government's economic 
stabilization program led to a dramatic improvement in France's 
position on trade and current accounts in 1983. The balance on 
trade account went from -104 billion FF for the year 1982 to -58 
billion FF for 1983, tne current account from -79 billion FF to -29 
billion FF. France's traditional surplus on services and other 
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invisibles, which was declining sharply in late 1982 and early 1983, 
recovered strongly following the introduction of the March 1983 
program. Although not as dramatic as the improvement in the 
mercnandise trade account, the recovery in invisibles earnings made 
an important contribution to reducing the current account deficit. 


The government's policy goal is to reduce the trade deficit to zero 
this year and to balance the current account by the end of 1985. 
However, the progress in reducing the current account deficit will 
be slowed by the drag of debt payments associated with past current 
account deficits. Since the current account deficit represents the 
net porrowing position of the entire French economy, and autonomous 
capital inflows remain insufficient to finance this borrowing, 
France will have to continue to finance its deficit through further 
external borrowing. This external imbalance represents a major 
constraint for French economic policy and implies a need for a 
tighter austerity program. The French economy would have to run 
large current account surpluses, which are not in prospect, to avoid 
tightening. In addition, France's export credit program continues 
to weigh on France's external position as an addition to France's 
porrowing requirement which is not immediately compensated for by 
repayments. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


France has long been committed to a liberal world trading system and 
its industry has thrived within that system. It is a member of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and signed the Tokyo 
Round agreement of tariff reductions and accepted all of the GATT 
codes negotiated at that time. On most trade policy matters, France 
develops its positions with its partners in the European Community. 
Trade actions in the context of GATT are taken at the Community 
level by the European Commission. The Government of France has been 
and remains a strong advocate within the Community of actions to 
protect industries having difficulty such as textiles, steel and 
Chemicals. French Government officials have urged that the European 
Commission develop expeditious procedures for implementation of 
trade limiting measures when a Community industry suffers injury. 
Even though many European nations are beginning to recover from the 
recent depressed economic situation, the economic difficulties in 
France continue and put serious strains on the trading system. 

EC reprisals through quotas on selected items such as sporting goods 
and security devices, in response to reduced U.S. quotas in 
specialty steels have had strong French support. Despite these 
strains and France's internal problems, the Government of France 
shows every evidence of recognizing the importance of the GATT 
trading system to French interests and is unlikely to take actions 
that would undermine the system. 
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As described in a previous section, France has made significant 
strides towards improving its balance of trade. In addition to the 
attractiveness of French products due to a weakened franc vis-a-vis 
the U.S., Germany and other trading partners, France is becoming a 
more activist exporter. This is exemplified by the trade missions 
led by Madame Cresson (Minister of Foreign Trade) to the U.S. last 
October and again in March 1984. Laurent Fabius, the Minister for 
Industry and Research, is also urging French companies to invest 
abroad as a compliment and stimulant to France's export efforts. 


Minister Fabius has replaced the ambitious sector targeting 
industrial policy of his predecessor with a more market oriented, 
pragmatic approach. There does remain a commitment to nurture 
certain industries in which France is already strong such as nuclear 
power generation, electronics, aeronautics and weaponry. Last 
September, for instance, a major restructuring was announced in the 
merger of the telecommunication interests of CGE (Compagnie Général 
d'Electricite) and Thomson-Brandt under CGE's aegis. Not only is 
France consolidating its resources in electronics and communications 
On a national level, but it has also been urging the European 
Community to develop a common industrial and research program. 


In the more traditional industries, France has publicly recognized 
that some major restructuring and layoffs will be necessary. Thus, 
the level of budgetary support for nationalized coal and steel 
interests and other traditional smokestack industry has been 
reduced. Though large amounts of money have been poured into these 
sectors, a significant portion of future funds is being directed to 
massive and expensive retraining programs for the growing number of 
redundant workers. 


Minister Fabius believes that French industry has four major 
weaknesses requiring correction: 


1. Education relevant to industrial needs 
2. Insufficient applied research 

3. Marketing know-how 

4. Rate of Industrial Development 


Financial and fiscal incentives to industrial development and a 
liberalization of price controls are recognized needs. Also, small 
and medium sized companies are perceived as important sources of 
employment, exports, and innovation. 


Thus, industrial policy clearly remains a top priority. However, an 
industrial strategy, with specific priorities and timetables has yet 
to be articulated. In general, we conclude that the Government of 
France will continue to provide financial support, albeit at 
decreasing levels, to mature industry problem sectors in an effort 
to minimize employment disruption, while at the same time 
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encouraging nigh technology sectors wherein they see a possibility 
of France establishing a leadership position. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 


The Socialist Government of President Mitterrand is continuing the 

practice of previous French Governments in welcoming foreign direct 
investment on a selective basis. Increased industrial investment is 
a key element in the government's stabilization program. Investment 


by foreigners fits into the government's strategy in the following 
ways: 


- It is strongly encouraged as a means of creating additional 
jobs and productive capacity especially in sectors where the 
government does not have an explicit industrial strategy and 
where there is no excess capacity. 


It can provide access to technology in key sectors such as 
electronics, computers, robotics, genetic engineering, 
biotechnology, telecommunications and aerospace. Investment 
projects in these areas will be carefully reviewed for 
compatibility with industrial policy goals. Foreign investors 


may, however, be required to seek suitable French partners for 
a joint venture. 


- It can be a contributor to increased French exports. 


Direct investment of five million francs per year per company 
requires prior authorization by the Ministry of Economy, Finance and 
Budget. ‘There are no established criteria for the approval of 
applications; decisions are made on a case-by-case basis, and may 
take several months. Administrative changes introduced in 1982 have 
streamlined and speeded up this review process. The French 
Government's foreign investment policy is now more liberal than it 
nad been in earlier years. Foreign investment is watched closely in 
several “strategic sectors" of high technology where national 
Capabilities are fostered. Similarly, foreign acquisitions and 
takeovers, though legal, are sometimes allowed only after 
determining that there is no preferable domestic solution. 


Tne French Government offers a number of incentives for foreign and 
domestic companies establishing or expanding industrial activities 
in designated areas with high unemployment or that are 
underdeveloped. Investments in Paris and Lyon in particular receive 
no incentives, and are in fact subject to disincentive taxes in 
certain instances. Investors, however, are still encouraged by the 
French Government to select Paris and other regional capitals as the 
site for their European headquarters. Regional development 
incentives include special grants and loans, tax holidays and 


exemptions, funds to retrain and relocate personnel, plus financial 
assistance from local communities. 
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An excellent resource for the potential investor is DATAR, which 
administers these Regional Development Grants. DATAR serves as a 
coordinator for various government bodies at the national and local 
levels and can provide assistance to the potential investor from the. 
earliest, evaluation phase to the final stages of recruitment, 


training, etc. DATAR has U.S. offices in New York, Chicago, Houston 
and Los Angeles. 


Inherent in any investment decision in France must be the 
recognition that there exists a highly developed system of social 
legislation providing a wide range of obligatory fringe benefits to 
tne labor force. The average blue-collar worker pays 12.9 percent 
of gross wages into social contributions; the employer pays 49.9 
percent. The Socialist Government has passed legislation which 
provides limitations on company work rules and disciplinary 
authority. As part of a wider European movement, expanded worker 
rights to company information can be expected. 


Tne United States continues to be the largest foreign investor in 
France. The U.S. net investment position in France declined 
Slightly in 1982, as part of the first decline in the overall U.S. 
direct investment position abroad since just after the World War 
II. However, significant additional or new investments were made by 
U.S. companies during 1982 and 1983. Not least among the reasons 
are the French worker's reputation for high quality and . 
productivity. Of interest to the potential investor is President 
Mitterrand's statement that during the life of the present National 
Assembly, which is in office until 1986, there will be no further 
nationalizations beyond those enacted when the Socialist Government 
came to power in 1981. At this stage, in the banking sector, only 
small French banks and foreign owned institutions remain private. 
Aircraft, aerospace and steel are almost totally government-owned 
while the automotive sector is about half-controlled. The 
government also has substantial holdings in pharmaceuticals and 
Chemicals, electrical equipment and electronics. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United States and France have an active and long standing 
trading relationship, with the United states being France's third 
largest supplier after Germany and Italy. Historically the 
structure of trade has been heavily in favor of the United States 
although during 1983 there were several months where France had a 
favorable balance. Nevertheless, based on French customs 
statistics, it is estimated that for the full year French exports to 


the United States will cover only 75 percent of French imports from 
the United States. 
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Between 1981 and 1982 French imports of U.S. non-agricultural 
products decreased slightly when measured in dollars; during the 
first half of 1983 this trend accelerated. The sharp rise in the 
value of the U.S. dollar has made U.S. goods less competitive in 
France while assisting the competitiveness of French exports to the 
U.S. The French franc's value dropped to more than 8.6 francs to 
the dollar during 1983 versus an average of 5.43 in 1981. The table 
in this section shows, by major product category, French imports 
from the United States. While the franc denominated table shows a 
13.7 percent increase for 1982 vs. 1981 and a 2.3 percent increase 
for 6 months of 1983 versus the same period in 1982, on a dollar 
basis U.S. imports to France were down 6.1 percent and over 15 
percent respectively. 


While there has been a slight reversal in the dollar/franc 
relationship, on balance it can be expected to continue having a 
negative influence on U.S. exports. Other negative features include 
the zero growth local economy, the continuing weakness of French 
investment in capital goods equipment, the general tendency of the 
French Government to encourage nationalized French industry to "Buy 
French", and the encouragement of nationalized banks to provide 
loans in priority to investment using French made equipment. 


Nevertheless, U.S. manufactured goods often enjoy a competitive 
advantage in the French market, based on their quality and technical 
sophistication. U.S. imports play an important role as components 


of French production for the domestic market and for traditional and 
increasingly critical French export markets. French industrial 
equipment and installations which are exported frequently use U.S. 
components because of their technology or the technology used in 


their production, the quality, availability and world-wide after 
sales service. 


The higher value of the dollar does mean that normal commercial 
considerations in the French market are more important than ever and 
will require attention from U.S. manufacturers and exporters 
througn: credit terms, quality, delivery time, after-sales service, 
innovative solutions to customers' problems, style and design, and 


French-language consumer literature (now mandatory), correspondence 
and instruction manuals. 
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FRENCH IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Non-Agricultural Products 
(Figures are in millions of French francs) 
6 Mos, 
6 Mos. 6 Mos, 82/83 
Product Category 1981 1982 1982 1983 


Energy 4,873 2 ,632 5,402 2,124 - 
Coal 3,898 1,919 3,793 1,165 - 
Refined Petroleum 975 713 1,608 959 


Minerals 522 253 543 243 
Metals and Metal Products 3,167 1,252 2,232 1,340 
Non-ferrous Metals 941 216 396 386 
Semifinished Non-ferrous 1,037 297 584 304 


Chemicals and Related 
Products 6,702 3,882 7,447 2,268 


Mechanical/Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment 25,435 14,561 30,668 17,203 


Electronic Equipment 10,849 6,419 13 ,866 7,231 

Aeronautical Equipment 6,888 3,649 7,802 5,382 

Industrial Equipment/ 

Other than Machine Tools 2,933 1,798 3,615 1,775 
Household Appliances 623 339 699 373 
Autos and Motorcycles 54 51 81 30 


Other Wheeled Vehicles 
and All Vehicle Parts 514 


Consumer Goods 
Shoes 43 23 40 25 
Furniture 41 18 
Miscellaneous 53 43 77 48 


TOTAL 46,499 25,906 52,848 26,567 


Source: From a series developed by the French National Economic Statistics Institute on 
the basis of French Customs statistics. 
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There are several product sectors that offer special opportunities 
for the U.S. exporter. These are primarily, but not exclusively, in 
the high tecnnology and specialized equipment areas. A brief 
summary of the best areas of opportunity follows: 


1) COMPUTERS AND PERIPHERALS 


The United States is France's leading foreign supplier of computers 
and peripherals. In 1983, the demand was particularly high for 
microcomputers, and all computers that accommodate graphics profited 
from a boom in CAD/CAM. 1984 should confirm this trend. 


2) ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


The United States accounts for 24 percent of France's imports of 
electronic components, second only to West Germany, which accounted 
for 25 percent of imports. However, many of the West German imports 
were probably from U.S. subsidiaries. Similarly much of the 
production in France came from local U.S. subsidiaries. 


3) AIRCRAFT AND AVIONICS 


The world-wide economic slowdown has limited the growth in French 
purchases of aircraft and aviation equipment. However, foreign 
component suppliers are expected to benefit from modest growth in 
France's imports because much of the French industry's imports are 
re-exported. The U.S. share of French imports is expected to remain 
at about 50 percent for aircraft and parts and to reach about 60 
percent for avionics and ground support equipment. 


4) MEDICAL AND SURGICAL EQUIPMENT 


The United States is the leading foreign supplier of medical and 
surgical equipment to the French market (accounting for 27 percent 
of Frencn imports), and the demand for such equipment in France 
continues to grow at an annual rate of 5 to 7 percent (in real 
terms). In particular, recent French reforms to restrict costs and 
upgrade nealth care should stimulate purchases of advanced 
diagnostic and therapeutic equipment. 
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5) ANALYTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTATION 


Foreign manufacturers furnish almost 70 percent of the French market 
for analytical and scientific instrumentation. The United States is 
in first place among the foreign suppliers, accounting for 26 
percent of tne import market. Purchases from U.S. subsidiaries in 
Europe add significantly to this amount. The market in France for 
these instruments is expected to continue its steady growth for the 


next 10 years, during which time France will still depend heavily on 
foreign suppliers. 


6) FRANCHISING 


France is the second largest franchise market in the world after the 
United States. There are 500 franchisers active in the French 
Market. Their franchises generated sales of $12.9 billion or about 
8 percent of domestic retail sales in 1982. About 10 percent of 
franchisers are non-French with the U.S. in the lead. The 


francnising boom is expected to continue growing at about 12 percent 
real growth per year. 


7) PROCESS CONTROL INSTRUMENTATION 


Despite the low level of industrial investment, French companies are 
looking for PCI to reduce their production costs. American 
technology makes U.S. companies leaders in this sector, and French 
companies still depend on them for improving production methods. It 


is estimated that the United States accounted for 29 percent of 
French imports in 1983, and French consumption is expected to 
increase by 9 percent per year in real terms through 1986. 


8) ROBOTICS AND MACHINE TOOLS 


As a result of a lack of investment for several years, the French 
imachine tool population is older than those of the major 
industrialized countries, such as Japan, Germany, Italy, and the 
U.S. Consequently, the evolution of demand in French industry is 
more and more oriented towards automated production, utilizing 
robotised machines. With its leadership position in this sector, 
U.S. manufactuers are in a position to take advantage of 
opportunities related to the modernization of the French machine 
tool industry. 


9) FOOD PROCESSING AND PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


The food processing industry in France is well-established with an 
on-going need for processing and packaging equipment. As such, it 
provides a substantial market for equipment suppliers, estimated to 
have peen worth $1 billion in 1982, with processing equipment 
accounting for 2/3 and packaging equipment for 1/3. The market is 
projected to grow by about 5.9 percent per year between 1982 and 
1986, but it is likely to be greater for packaging equipment than 
for food processing equipment. 
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Tne United States is most highly regarded in meat processing 
equipment and is having success with beverage processing equipment, 
compressors for freezing installations and components such as 
stainless steel fittings. 


10) PRINTING AND GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


With the modernization of this sector, the U.S. industry may find 
Opportunities to sell on the French market. One unique feature of 
the French graphics industry is that 70 percent of its activity is 
carried out using the offset method. However, this share is 
expected to fall with the expansion of photogravure, which currently 
accounts for only 15 percent of printing. Lastly, typography 
constitutes 8 percent of the sector's activity. 


11) SEAFOOD PRODUCTS 


U.S. exports of seafood to France in 1982 reached roughly 13,800 
metric tons, valued at $56.7 million, and represented respectively 
in volume and in value, 3.86 percent and 7.35 percent of total 
French imports. U.S. exporters sell primarily frozen salmon, for 
about half of their total seafood exports to France. Many other 
species are also imported into France from the U.S., such as frozen 
squalidae, yellow fin tuna, fish fillets of many species, squid and 
live lobsters. : 


The French market will continue to provide U.S. firms good 
opportunities to develop their sales of seafood products. 
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